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SOME LONDON CLUBS 



THE title to this article is chosen 
advisedly. Were this an article on 
"London Clubs,'' it would certainly 
occupy an entire issue of The Lotus. 
Even ''Some London Clubs'' has to be 
further limited in its significance to a 
very few famous institutions whose in- 
terest is historic as well as social. 

Clubs originated in the gathering of 
kindred spirits in public houses, at first 
around a common table, then in a room 
reserved to them. To this day clubs 
often start in that way. It was a for- 
eigner, an Italian, to whose genius for 
doing the right thing at the right time, 
was due the establishment of a club in 
its own house. His name was Bianco. 
Translated into English bianco is white; 
and ''White's is the club into which 
this clever Italian transformed his 
''chocolate house." We find the story 
told in T. H. S. Escott's "Club Makers 
and Club Members." 

London clubs even in their itinerant 
and tavern stage already were in a fair 
way of becoming schools of manners 
and centres of interests. These aspects 
were first clearly seen and fixed about 
the year 1697, in the most famous of St. 
James' Street coffee-houses. Bianco's 
place was known also, and perhaps 
even better, as a chocolate house, be- 
cause the founder of the resort shrewdly 
wished to identify his enterprise with 
the beverage introduced a little later 
than coffee. 

Bianco's rise and progress might 
truly be called the romance of a club- 



founder's life. For Francisco Bianco 
was one of several Italian exiles whom 
persecution and poverty had sent to 
live by their wits in England. Like 
others of his class, he had a smattering 
of as many sciences as the Graeculus 
Esuriens of the Latin satirist or the fast- 
ing Monsieur introduced into John- 
son's paraphrase, " London." He knew 
a good deal of conjuring and sleight of 
hand, something of music, especially 
fiddling, and a great deal about cook- 
ery, ices, and coffee. He put his little 
handful of savings into the refreshment 
business, with such good results that 
some years later he looked about for 
a new opening on a more stylish scale. 
In Bianco's day the Cocoa Tree was 
still a Pall Mall tavern where the Junior 
Carlton today stands. Somewhat to the 
west of this Bianco found a restaurateur 
on the verge of bankruptcy. He looked 
at the man's books, saw that the turn- 
over was by no means hopeless, and 
believed that his connection and meth- 
ods would make the concern a success. 
The place therefore started on a new 
lease of life, really on Bianco's capital, 
and happily for his partner, as for him- 
self, entirely under his own adroit and 
enterprising control. For twenty miles 
round Charing Cross there was no cof- 
fee, chocolate, or tea so good as that 
served at Bianco's. Moreover, when 
you got there, you were sure to be 
amused as well as refreshed. Bianco's 
clever displays of legerdemain were 
alone worth what your meal might cost. 
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The usual payment at the door on 
going into a coffee-house was a penny. 
Bianco's customers had become so 
numerous that he decided to make them 
more select by raising the admission 
to sixpence. At the same time he gave 
new prominence to the specialties of 
his cuisine and cellar— ortolans, a la 
Lucullus, macaroni prepared in the 
most alluring shape, and the choicest 
Italian vintages from the regal monte 
pulciano to the Florence wine, lately 
brought into fashion by my Lord Bol- 
ingbroke. 

His original partner had now dis- 
appeared. Bianco resolved upon a 
higher flight; for so favoured an artist 
of fortune as himself nothing would do 
but St. James^ Street. Here, then, on 
the eastern side, nearly on the modern 
site of Boodle's, he made his new quar- 
ters in 1693. Four years later he found 
at a bargain better premises across the 
road. By this time, Bianco had adopted 
the English style of White, and White's 
Chocolate House in St. James' Street, 
even when nominally open, at a price, 
to all comers, reserved from the first 
some of its rooms for special patrons. 
It w^as therefore in fact always a club. 
It thus constitutes, in Baconian phrase, 
a crucial as well as the most interesting 
instance of club genesis during the suc- 
cessive periods covered by its growth. 
Under all its proprietors, from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth century, 
it has preserved, without a break, the 
stamp of fashionable exclusiveness first 
impressed on it by its original creator 
and those of his patrons who personi- 
fied the rank, wealth, and refinement of 
their day. Elsewhere every one smoked. 
At White's the only form of tobacco 
allowed was that of the choicest snuff^, 



the method of taking which had been 
elaborated by the exquisites of the place 
into a fine art. This was so throughout 
all White's chocolate-house days. After 
its organization into a club had been 
completed by the rules of lySS, it en- 
couraged newer institutions to restrict 
within the narrowest limits practicable 
the opportunities of smoking. Its long 
resistance to this or any other innova- 
tion appreciably helped to rally and 
strengthen throughout all clubland 
that prejudice against concession to 
organic change which had to be reck- 
oned with in the interiors of Pall Mall 
and St. James' till the Victorian era's 
close. As late as the time as when Ed- 
ward VII, while Prince of Wales, joined 
White's, the restrictions on smoking 
had not been removed. The Prince, 
therefore, soon after joining it, retired 
and thereafter used only his own Marl- 
borough Club. 

Commenting on the restrictions in 
other matters, Escott says that even 
the capricious or unjust severity of 
White's entrance ballot has had its good 
side. However hard some of the cases, 
the oldest of clubs has taken the initia- 
tive in making club membership in its 
way a real distinction. The example 
has not been unprofitable to institu- 
tions of a younger growth. Not, in- 
deed, that it was either possible or 
desirable for the wholesale rejection 
of candidates, which during the eigh- 
teenth century reached such a height 
at White's, extensively to be repro- 
duced elsewhere. Such a proceeding 
defeats its own object, as it actually did 
at White's, by transferring elections 
from the body of the club to a com- 
mittee. This, however, does not dimin- 
ish the lasting service to the club sys- 
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tern rendered by Whitens in making the 
mere fact of admission to a particular 
society no purely conventional honour, 
but a social credential of definite sig- 
nificance and practical value. Always 
what in its earlier years was styled 
modish, White's, upon proper occa- 
sions, has, as should be the case with 
all clubs, shown itself not less compre- 
hensive and cosmopolitan than exact- 
ing as regards the antecedents and 
qualities of those whom it has made 



because its occupants, conversation, 
and pursuits have ever made it the 
microcosm and mirror of the contem- 
porary world outside its walls. Its fore- 
most figures, as one generation has 
followed another, have been types of 
their time. Its politics have been those 
of its period, its small talk was the polite 
world's commentary, equally in lySg, 
on the reluctant declaration, by Sir 
Robert Walpole, of war with Spain, 
and a little less than a century later. 
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Brooks' in Fox's Day, From Rowlandson's Drawing 

(By permission of the club) 



free of its company. The drawing- 
room has often surrendered itself to 
notoriety, achievement, or personal 
endowments alone; by force largely of 
the example now dwelt on the club has 
performed a wholesome sifting process 
in excluding aspirants who have not 
shown themselves satisfactory in the 
searchlight of entrance scrutiny. Dif- 
fering from every other club of the same 
antiquity in having passed its whole 
life on or close to the spot where it 
flourishes today. White's possesses a 
national and historic character, if only 



on the cataclysm which must over- 
whelm Court, Church, society, and 
country if the Grey Reform Bill of 1 832 
were not thrown out. 

While still in active business, during 
the year 1 7 1 1 , White himself died. His 
death, however, so far from interrupt- 
ing the operations connected with his 
name, gave them a fresh impetus. His 
widow, Elizabeth White, at least un- 
derstood the club spirit of the age as 
correctly and as practically as had been 
done by her husband. Continuingand 
completing his enterprise, she also 
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greatly enlarged its scope. To perfect 
the social and cosmopolitan attractions 
of her establishment, she added to the 
English newspapers a regular supply 
of the most important journals from 
the Continent. Thus, at every point. 
White's unique accommodation as a 
place of public entertainment formed 
a fitting prelude to the distinction it 
was uninterruptedly to enjoy as a club 
during the 176 years that have passed 
since, in 1697, the finishing touches 
were given to the representative char- 
acter testified continuously by its list 
of members from that day to this. 

About 1712 White's widow entered 
into a business connection with a new- 
comer from beyond the seas, who un- 
derstood the social tastes of the hour 
not less than did her husband and her- 
self. This was a Zurich clergyman's 
son, John James Heidegger, who thus 
came to form an integral part of White's 
establishment. "Pas d'argent pas de 
Suisse" runs the old proverb. And as 
for the ingenious Swiss, the assistant 
architect of Mrs. White's fortune, and 
the creator, from English pockets, of 
his own, he survived to see the Choco- 
late House a flourishing club. Dying 
in 1749 at the age of ninety, he attrib- 
uted his success to the native aptitude 
of his race. ''I came," he frankly said, 
' ' to England without a farthing. I have 
found how to make <£'5,ooo a year and 
spend it. Now I defy the ablest Eng- 
lishman to go to Switzerland, to realize 
that revenue, or to consume it there." 

So far back as 1697, its exclusive- 
ness, and the allotment of private rooms 
to its most regular and valuable fre- 
quenters, had in effect caused White's 
to enter on a stage of its club existence. 
Its ''master," in other words its pro- 



prietor, was the man who had acted 
as White's manager and who after- 
wards filled that office for his widow 
till her death, in 1730. The White 
family had therefore ceased to have 
anything to do with the place when, 
in 1736, its patrons settled the rules 
and conditions under which White's 
Chocolate House became White's Club. 
These patrons included both Tories, 
Whigs, and the most notorious of 
political nondescripts. Amongthe first 
were the Earls of Chesterfield and Chol- 
mondeley. The Whigs w^ere headed by 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, and General Charles 
Churchill, the Blenheim conqueror's 
brother. Others of the company, such 
as Bubb Dodington (Lord Melcombe), 
Sir John Cope, and Colley Cibber, the 
actor, cannot be so easily labelled. 

The best known eighteenth century 
member of White's is described as a 
gentleman, quietly but fashionably 
dressed, who totters, rather than saun- 
ters, into the place, coming and going 
with something of the manner of a 
spirit from another world, silently, 
abstractedly, yet on most occasions 
giving a fixed number of minutes by 
his watch to any members he may 
honour with a word or a nod. Whom- 
soever he may observe or ignore, he 
attracts all eyes towards himself from 
the moment of his entrance to that of 
his departure. He is indeed the greatest 
connoisseur, virtuoso, collector, as well 
as the most enthralling and epigram- 
matic diarist and correspondent of his 
own or any other day. Horace Wal- 
pole, a lord among authors and author 
among lords, a fine gentleman, of trifles 
and gossip all compact, thinks rebel- 
lion and regicide, like full-bodied port. 
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improved so much by keeping as in a 
century or two to become virtues. To 
the other curios of his Gothic card- 
board house at Strawberry Hill, he has 
just added, calling it " Major Charta,'' 
Charles Fs death-warrant. At White's, 
where he divided supremacy with Cib- 
ber and Chesterfield, he was the man 
of ton, sneering at the ill manners of 
the Parliament in which he sat, con- 
cerned first to pick up all he could 
about its bets, its scandals, George 



land, whose niece Walpole's friend. 
Lady Suffolk, described as the last to 
keep up the ceremonious state of the 
old peerage. When she went out to 
visit, a footman bareheaded walked on 
each side of her coach, while a second 
coach containing her women always 
attended her. Her daughter-in-law, 
the Duchess of Somerset, never sat 
down in her presence without leave to 
do so. This, so ran Walpole's club talk, 
was a good school for old Duke Charles 
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St. James' Street and White's in 1751 

(From an old print, reproduced by permission of Wliite's) 



Selwyn's newest bon mot. Miss Chud- 
leigh's latest escapade, and perhaps to 
put himself on the right track for the 
fellow to his Madame Maintenon's odd 
bracelet, or the rapier with which Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, had run 
through the Earl of Shrewsbury, while 
the Countess stood by. The then abode 
of White's was claimed by him as a 
family mansion; standing at the Pic- 
cadilly end of St. James' Street, it had 
belonged to countless of his personal 
intimates or connections — amongst 
them to the Countess of Northumber- 



(the ' ' proud duke ^') to imbibe his stately 
pride. 

A born courtier, Walpole resented 
the magazine's description of him as a 
learned gentleman. "Do 1 not," he 
said to them at Whitens, ''lie abed all 
the morning, after having played all 
my life faro, and now loo all night?" 
Walpole it was who, with an unusually 
beaming face, imparted to another 
White's man, George Selwyn, not only 
the coat-of-arms he had devised for the 
club, but the less familiar crest — issu- 
ing out of an earLs coronet (LordDarl- 
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ington) an arm shaking a dice-box, all 
proper. 

As to the historic bets at White's, 
they are to be studied at length in Mr. 
Algernon Bourke's volume, exclusively 
devoted to them. This aspect of the 
club had other commentators among 
its members, especially Lord Lyttelton, 
w^ho, ''horrified at the devastations of 
that destructive fury, the spirit of play, 
trembles lest the rattling of a dice-box 
at White's in my son's time may shake 
down our finest oaks at Hagley." 

We have seen the complacency with 
which Horace Walpole recalled his 
night-longoccupation with faro. Soon 
after faro came basset. This, as is 
amusingly chronicled, was brought 
into White's by the second Earl of Ber- 
keley's son, George, in the same year 
that he married the King's cast-off mis- 
tress. Lady Suffolk, either, as was said, 
to spite his sovereign, or to dupe him 
into thinking there had never been any- 
thing between the two before. His 
Majesty, however, took the thing very 
lightly, merely remarking, "It isn't the 
sort of present I should choose for my 
friends, and I only hope that my ene- 
mies' thefts will always be of the same 
kind." 

The gambling room furnished the con- 
nection between White's and Brooks'. 
Like Macall, whose club (Almack's) he 
bought. Brooks had been a gentleman's 
gentleman. The peer on whose domes- 
tic staft^ he served feel into such diffi- 
culties that he had already given notice 
to many of his servants, and contem- 
plated retiring to Boulogne. "Your 
lordship, said Brooks with an air of 
sympathetic but deferential stateli- 
ness, "need do nothing of the sort. 
The fact is, having put by a little money. 



and seeing what was likely to happen, 
I found an opportunity of buying up 
your lordship's debts. I have therefore 
the happiness, at this moment, to be 
your only creditor." The unexpectedly 
relieved peer, as he looked at his bene- 
factor, for the first time noticed a cer- 
tain natural dignity, improved by aris- 
tocratic associations. "Brooks," he 
said, "you should go into the House 
of Commons, and I will put you in for 
one of my boroughs." "Thank you, 
my lord, but the opportunities you have 
given me will enable me to serve your 
connection better by a club." 

For some years Brooks' patrons 
applied his name or Almack's almost 
indifferently to the place. In 1778 came 
their settlement beneath their present 
roof, which, during the 184 years of 
their occupation progressively per- 
fected and adorned, has called for very 
little structural change. Whatever the 
original purpose of the projector whose 
name it bore, only in the nineteenth 
century did the place become a politi- 
cal party's house of call. The sole and 
sufficient reason of its being was play. 

The London into which Charles Fox 
had been born thirty years before the 
creation of the club so closely associ- 
ated at once with the growth of his 
parliamentary power and the decay of 
his pecuniary fortune had become, as 
Sir George Trevelyan has put it, one 
great casino. As men laid or took the 
odds about all the personal possibili- 
ties of public or private life, the minis- 
tries not yet appointed, about mar- 
riages which still had to be made, and 
about children at present unborn, so 
they betted everywhere and plied the 
dice-box or the card-pack in any bun- 
shop or tea not less than coffee-house 
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or tavern they chanced to frequent. 
Comparative privacy, as the w^agerers 
and gamesters gradually found, could 
alone protect them from professional 
sharpers and knaves. Against these, 
the only guarantees were the club and 
the preliminary ballot. Such, more than 
half a century after White's, was the 
genesis of those institutions among 
which Brooks' stood by itself. Of the 
two chambers which were all the club 
at first contained, the eating-room, as 
regards size and appointments, was 
dwarfed into insignificance by the 
play-room. In the former there might 
be "tossing up for reckonings,'' but 
nothing more. The genius and splen- 
dour of the place were displayed in the 
latter, which was professedly controlled 
by strict rules. No one could stake on 
credit or on money borrowed from the 
players or bystanders. Every one at the 
quinze-table was to keep fifty guineas 
before him and not less than twenty 
guineas at the twenty-guinea table. 
No limit, however, was placed on the 
obligations which might be incurred 
to the club master for food and wine, 
or for cash advances ; nor did any com- 
mittee call the indebted members to 
account. The losses thus sustained by 
Brooks himself permanently impover- 
ished him and perhaps acted as a warn- 
ing to some of his successors. 

Brooks himself had disappeared when 
Brooks' became the haunt of official 
Whiggism, not so much as a result of 
its domination by the Foxites as from 
its opposition to Pitt, who, as has been 
already explained, had made his head- 
quarters at White's. For the earliest 
pillars of Brooks,' though great Whig 
nobles, were as much men of fashion 
as political partisans. They included 



the Dukes of Grafton, Richmond, and 
Roxburgh, the Earl of Strathmore, and 
Mrs. Crewe's husband, of ''true blue" 
fame, from 1768 to 1806 Member for 
Chester, afterwards Lord Crewe. 

"Mrs. Crewe and true blue" was 
the toast given by Fox at one of this 
lady's dinner parties. The hostess 
promptly responded with ''True blue 
and all of you." 

"All men are equal on the turf and 
under it." And the constantly increas- 
ing introduction of City men and trad- 
ers to the Whig patrician palladium 
formed a standing testimony to the 
truth that there is no leveller like play. 
Throughout the Georgian era the chief 
centre of Brooks' inner life was the 
gambling-room. Here fortunes were 
made, as well as lost, not only during 
the same season but sometimes in a 
single night. In 1 772 Thynne of Lorig- 
leat, the third Viscount Weymouth, 
took his name off the book in disgust 
at having won only twelve thousand 
guineas from two months, while, in 
the same year, between the afternoon 
and midnight, <£70,ooo had changed 
hands at faro alone. During this year, 
too, Lord Lauderdale at the same game 
saw <£5,ooo staked on a single card. 

In May, 1882, the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Lyndhurst rallied their 
followers at Apsley House. "You will 
have," said the chiefs, "a club which, 
when finished, will differ from other 
places of the kind, in being the daily 
resort of men representing the whole 
party in active co-operation. On the 
Sunday following the Duke took the 
chair at the Carlton's opening dinner. 
This occasion was unique in the his- 
tory of political club dinners, because 
there were present several who were 
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not to be relied upon too implicitly by 
the Whip in any division. Of these Peel 
smilingly whispered Holmes, "Then, 
by true companionship, we must educate 
them into good Conservatives/' Words 
could not more aptly and accurately ex- 
press the socio-political mission con- 
tinuously fulfilled from that time to 
this by the club whose agency, within 
ten years from its foundation, helped 
by a series of gradual advances, to 
change Peel's Conservative minority 
of 3i4 in i832 into a majority of 8i 
four years after the accession of Queen 
Victoria. 

The founders of the club had decided 
from the first that tolerant and com- 
prehensive hospitality should be one 
of its principles. That characteristic 
has been worth to the party many votes 
onadivision in the house. It has also, 
from time to time, reinforced the club 
with some of its less known members 
who have been pillars of strength to 
the Conservative cause at Westmin- 
ster. Even the idea of inducing Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone to work together 
on the Conservative side was long en- 
couraged in sanguine breasts by their 
common membership of the club. Glad- 
stone just missed being an original mem- 
ber. His name remained on the books 
even after an occurrence, within the 
walls of the place, that beneath any 
roof where the genius of clubability 
was less strong must have brought 
the Gladstonian connection with the 
society to a close. The charge of brib- 
ery at the election for Derby, first in- 
sinuated against Mr. Horsfall, the Tory 
Member in December, i852, not only 
rallied his friends round him but made 
him the guest of the evening at a Carl- 
ton dinner. Mr. Gladstonedid not join 



the company; he was, however, quietly 
reading in another room. Some of the 
diners presently entered ; in rather more 
than audible asides they hinted at the 
renegade's removal through the open 
window by a short cut to his proper 
place, the Reform. Butasfor Mr. Glad- 
stone, his connection with the Carlton 
long survived his real conversion to 
Liberalism. 

The Reform club, just mentioned, 
was founded in i836. Lord Granville 
from the first did much towards mak- 
ing the club the common centre of all 
the Liberals. By i852 that was what 
it had really become. The first man of 
letters to join the club was Thackeray. 
This he did in 1840. At the Reform he 
not only dined regularly but did much 
of his work, covering, as he sat in a 
corner of the library or at his table in 
the dining-room, small slips whh pen- 
cil manuscript, often carried away by 
a servant to the printer's boy waiting 
in the hall. The Reform boasted the 
best known of all club chefs, a French- 
man, trained at Lord Chesterfield's, 
Alexis Soyer. Wit and author, as well 
as cook, he published in 1846 his Gas- 
tronomic Regenerator. At the Reform, 
during his twelve years of office, he had 
seen his administration of its kitchen 
bear fruit throughout the caravanse- 
rais of Pall Mall and St. James' Street 
in the growing diffusion of improved 
cookery at not unreasonable prices. 
This, indeed, was Soyer's special mis- 
sion. The race of cooks, some trained 
by himself, who came afterwards never 
repeated, whether in club or private 
service, the insanely wasteful habits of 
their predecessors ; while after Soyer's 
day the club coffee-room prices went 
down everywhere. 
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The epoch in club cookery which 
Soyer introduced at the Reform had 
two distinctive marks. Generally he 
revived the taste for old English dishes, 
often of the most simple kind, by show- 
ing the imperishable attraction with 
which a little care in their making in- 



noble, partly royal, and altogether pa- 
trician. These associations, indeed, it 
has never shed. The two most notable 
among its earliest members of this kind. 
Sir Charles Taylor and Sir Henry de 
Bathe, both well-known men of the 
world, with a large following among 




Alexis Soyer. The Immortal 

(From a print at the Club, ro 



Chef of the Reform Club 

produced by permission) 



vested them. The boiled beans and 
bacon which Thackeray loved, remain 
to this day one of Soyer^s monuments. 
So, too, is the volauvent a la financiere. 
That dish came in with the epicurean 
plutocrats w^ho, after the Revolution, 
succeeded the old nobility as Amphi- 
tryons and critics. 

The Garrick at its birth was partly 



the representatives of stage and pen, 
combined an airy cynicism with a con- 
temptuous condescension of manner. 
They were each of them privileged to 
call the literary chief of the club, Thack- 
eray, by the first syllable of his name, 
and were never slow to unbend in con- 
genial, appreciative smoking-room 
company. 
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To some extent Sir Charles Taylor, 
and in much larger degree Sir Henry 
de Bathe, were prepared to act as medi- 
ators, in a quarrel of Thackeray, the 
great panjandrum of the place, with a 
then obscure member of it, afterwards 
the once well-known Edmund Yates. 
There was no doubt a touch of vulgarity 
about Yates' criticism in a twopenny 
paper of Thackeray's personal and liter- 
ary manner. There was, however, no 
violation of the confidences of club life, 
nor did the comments contain any proof 
of social intimacy with their subject. 
They might have been written equally 
well had their author never been in the 
same room with the novelist. The great 
man, however, with the littleness from 
which even finer natures are not ex- 
empt, protested that his commenta- 
tor's acquaintance with his charac- 
teristics had been gathered from the 
Garrick smoking-room. ''If," he said, 
''such practices were to be allowed, it 
would be fatal to any society of gentle- 
men.'' It was thus, as will be seen, a 
trumpery affair from the beginning. 
Of all men who ever handled a pen 
for the purposes of history or fiction, 
Thackeray was the one whom it least 
became to appear as complainant in 
such a matter. No novelist ever drew 
his characters from the life more sys- 
tematically than was done by him. His 
"Book of Snobs," made out of "Snob 
Papers" in "Punch," had been recog- 
nized on its first appearance as a por- 
trait-gallery of habitues at the Reform, 
the Garrick, and elsewhere. The scur- 
rilities, with which he assailed Bulwer- 
Lytton in "Eraser," in "Punch," and 
wherever else his struggling pen forced 
an entrance, disgusted many of those 
to who the author of ^' Falkland and 



"Pelham" was the opposite of a hero. 

Those not themselves sufferers in 
this way resented the caricature of the 
brilliant, reckless, unhappy William 
Maginn, as Captain Shandon in " Pen- 
dennis." Both in that novel and in 
"Vanity Fair" there were held up to 
ridicule others whose acquaintance, so 
Thackeray told them, had been wel- 
comed by him as a pleasure and a 
compliment. Such were John Wilson 
Croker and Theodore Hook. These 
were the novelist's models for his Wen- 
ham and Wagg, the former of whom 
co-operates with Rawdon Crawley's 
"friend" as peacemaker after Craw- 
ley's castigation of the marquis in 
Becky Sharp's drawing-room. Unlike 
either of these, another character in 
" Pendennis" not only belonged to the 
Garrick but lived there intimately with 
Thackeray. He was indeed the Mr. 
Archdeckne who, after assisting at 
one of the lectures on the English 
humorists, remarked before leaving, 
"Thack, my boy! you ought to have 
had a pianner." Thackeray no doubt 
forgave a liberty of this kind; he did 
not forget it, as Archdeckne found out 
to his cost when, a little later, his Gar- 
rick friends congratulated him on the 
immortality of ridicule awarded him 
in the character of Harry Foker. 

Another club acquaintance of a very 
different kind complained, from his 
point of view not without reason, of 
the novelist's addiction to personali- 
ties. The famous Reform Club cook, 
Alexis Soyer, with all his pseudo-artistic 
affection and gastronomic sentimen- 
talism, was reproduced to the life in 
Mirobolant. The great chef resented 
bitterly the sorry return made by this 
caricature for his delicate attention dur- 
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ing many years to the novelist's table 
tastes in various menus and in the carte 
du jour. 

Thackeray was only less thin-skinned 
himself than he was indifferent to the 
feelings of others. In his youth he had 
met Benjamin Disraeli at Lady Bless- 
ington's. His attempt many years later 
to renew the acquaintance when both 
men were famous failed. Why? In 1847 
Thackeray was writing his ' ^ Prize Nov- 
elists'' for 'Tunch.'' Far the best of 
those wonderful productions was ' ^Cod- 
lingsby/' the parody of the great Young 
England novel, then the talk and ad- 
miration of the town. Thackeray him- 
self, elate with satisfaction, as he well 
might be, at his own masterpiece, saw 
so little of offence in it to Disraeli that 
he actually suggested to Monckton 
Milnesthe possibility of the skit being 
taken by Disraeli for a compliment. 
' ' Why,'' he said, ''should not we three 
celebrate the event, and bury the hatchet 
by a friendly dinner at the ' Little G.'" 
Disraeli never forgave his satirist. 
Many years afterwards Lord Stanhope, 
getting up a dinner for Disraeli's amuse- 
ment, suggested asking Thackeray. 



"On no account," was the reply; ''but 
I should like to meet Mr. Dickens." 
The creator of ' ' Pickwick" accordingly 
came, and was pronounced by the guest 
of the evening "a perfectly delightful 
person." 

Thackeray's annoyance of Yates in 
the affair already mentioned was em- 
bittered by the memory of a purely 
personal difference with the peccant 
paragraphist's father, Frederick Yates 
the actor. The incident soon developed 
into a quarrel, in which sides were 
taken, and in which Edmund Yates 
never had a chance. Thackeray's refer- 
ence of the matter to the committee 
produced from that body a demand for 
an unreserved apology from the younger 
to the older man. Had Yates been well 
advised, he would have bowed to the 
force majeure, and made it. Instead, 
with amazingunwisdom, he consulted 
Dickens, who at once declared the pro- 
posed apology impossible. Then came 
the general club meeting, held for no 
other purpose than to emphasize Thack- 
eray's triumph and to heap fresh ig- 
nominy on the victim of his wrath. 




The Reform Club Kitchens 

(From a print at the Club, reproduced by permission) 



